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ON THE LITURGY OF THE FIRST SUNDAY OF 
ADVENT 


EGINNING and end meet in the liturgy of the first 

Sunday of Advent. A year of the Church has ended 

and a new year has begun, but the Gospels of the 

last Sunday and of the first are alike in content. There 

is a merging of the end and the beginning and the 

cycle is completed. The liturgy itself of this especially privileged 

Sunday—it ranks highest among the Sundays of Advent—connects 

the beginning of the world with its end, and thus reflects the tre- 
mendous whole in the part. The Matin hymn begins: 


Supernal Word, proceeding from 
The eternal Father’s breast; 
And in the end of ages come, 
To aid a world distrest ; 


Enlighten, Lord, and set on fire, 
Our spirits with Thy love, 
That, dead to earth, they may aspire 
And live to joys above. 


That when the judgment-seat on high 
Shall fix the sinner’s doom, 

And to the just a glad voice cry, 
Come to your destined home.’ 


During her annual cycle the Church presents to her children the 
entire history of the Savior of mankind, who Himself is the Alpha 


1 Translation by Cardinal Newman. 
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and Omega, the Beginning and the End.’ And to this cycle cor- 
responds our own earthly life. With us, too, the beginning and end 
are to meet—dust to dust, but the immortal soul, having come 
from the hand of God at the very first moment of our life, has been 
destined, through the Redeemer’s coming, to return to God at the 
end of its earthly career. 


The time of Advent is the Coming-time. The Church, already 
in the liturgy of the first Sunday of Advent, speaks to her children 
of the two-fold coming of our Redeemer. Our Mother directs us 
to His commemorative coming at Christmas time, recalling at the 
same time His birth at Bethlehem, and to His second coming at the 
end of the world. With this she refers also to His necessary coming 
into the souls of men. And since Advent is a time of preparation, 
she is especially concerned that we prepare for these comings. 


I 


While we are preparing for the great feast of Christmas, the 
Church would have us look back, in the spirit of longing, to the 
ages before the Redeemer’s coming upon earth. The great prophet 
Isaias, in the first Nocturn of Matins, depicts for us the conditions 
which then prevailed: ‘‘Hear, ye heavens, and earth give ear, for 
the Lord hath spoken: I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know me, and my 
people doth not consider . . . . Except the Lord of hosts had left 
unto us a seed, we should have been as Sodom, and we should 
have been like unto Gomorrha’’ (first and third lessons) .* From 
the dismal state of things we are glad to look hopefully to the 
future: “I look from afar, and behold I see the Power of God 
coming and a cloud covering all the land. Go ye out to meet Him 
and say: Tell us if Thou art He that shall reign over the people 
of Israel (first responsory of Matins). “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch; 
and a King shall reign in wisdom and shall execute judgment and 





1 Vide the fourth antiphon of Lauds and compare with Apoc. 21, 6. 


2 The references are to the Roman Breviary. The translations, in the main, 
are from the English work of John, Marquess of Bute, K. T. 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


justice in the earth: and this is His name whereby He shall be 
called: The Lord our Righteous One (ninth responsory). 


Why should we turn back the pages of history and then with 
longing see to the future for the Redeemer’s coming? Do we not 
know that He was born at the time from which we number the 
new world’s series of years? Indeed, but all mankind has not yet 
been brought under His sway. The graces of the Redemption re- 
main to be applied to each individual soul. Everyone has not yet 
taken Him up within his soul as His abode. Unless Christ be born 
again in the redeemed but unregenerate soul, in that soul condi- 
tions prevail similar to those before His coming upon earth. For 
such He is yet to come. Besides, the liturgy is social; hence the 
liturgically-minded preparer assumes a social attitude and prays 
for the coming of the Redeemer into the souls of the still unregen- 
erate: ‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the skies 
pour down the Righteous One. Let the earth open and bring forth 
the Savior’ (versicle and response of Vespers). ““O my Lord, send 
I pray Thee, Him whom Thou wilt send; see the affliction of Thy 
people. As Thou hast promised, come and deliver us’’ (sixth re- 
sponsory of Matins). “Hear the word of the Lord, O ye nations, 
and declare it in the ends of the earth and the isles afar off and 
say: Our Savior shall come’ (eighth responsory). We ourselves, 
who have been baptized, might inquire, too, whether we are actu- 
ally living the Christ-life. If there is hesitancy with the answer, 
then the Advent season must fill us with longing for His rebirth 
in us at Christmas time. Finally we might profitably turn back 
the pages of the history of our own life to remind ourselves of the 
great mercy of God in our behalf at our baptism, then prepare to 
commemorate His coming, with due solemnity, on the festival of 
our Lord’s birthday. 

For such a preparation the Church, in her liturgy, takes us 
gently in hand and points out the way in which it is to be car- 
ried out. The feast of Christmas is to be for us a renewal in Christ. 
We recall the prophecy of Isaias: ‘“‘Behold, the Virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a Son, saith the Lord, and His name shall be called 
Wonderful, the Mighty God” (seventh responsory). We are again 
made aware of the historic fact: ‘“The angel Gabriel was sent to 
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Mary, a virgin espoused to Joseph, to bring unto her the word of 
the Lord: and when the Virgin saw the light she was afraid... . 
Behold, thou shalt conceive and bring forth a Son, and He shall be 
called the Son of the Highest” (third responsory). Now the fore- 
runner of Christ, who was even greater than Isaias, appears on the 
scene—'‘‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord; make straight His paths’’ (versicle and response 
after the hymn of Lauds). The Church, taking up the word of 
St. John, acquaints us with the way in which we are to prepare. 
In the words of Pope St. Leo the Great we are told that “‘it is the 
duty of man with a reasonable soul to deny something to his 
lower nature and to keep back the outer man from things unseem- 
ly’’ (sixth lesson of Matins). The Church’s intention is unmis- 
takable in forbidding the solemnizing of marriage at this time. 
Within the church the altar is bare of flowers and the relics of the 
saints; the organ at Mass is silent; the celebrant appears vested in 
the penitential color of violet, and the deacon and subdeacon wear 
not the usual dalmatic and tunicle, but folded chasubles as at other 
penitential times; the Gloria of Mass is omitted—the note of pen- 
ance is there, but in the expectation of the joys of Christmas it is 
not greatly stressed. 


I] 


In the preparation for the worthy celebration of the birthday 
of our Savior we pause to peer into another future. While in spirit 
we look back to the ages that preceded His coming, we also look 
forward, over the years to come, to the final terrible cataclysm. ‘““We 
know that that day is coming, though for a season we know not 
the very hour, yet this we know that it is near’’ (fourth lesson 
of Matins). “Our Lord and Savior wishes to find us ready at His 
second coming .... “There shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations.’ . . . 
Now some of these things are come to pass already, and we fear 
the others are not far off’’ (the homily, seventh and eighth lessons) . 
Men will be “‘withering away for fear and expectation of what 
shall come upon the whole world . . . . And they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in a cloud with great power and majesty’ (Gos- 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


pel). Through the Redemption of our incarnate God we can avail 
ourselves of His mercy now; in His second coming we shall appear 
before Him to be judged in justice. 

Who, however, will await in idleness the dread day which 
seems to be so far off? For us our world is at an end with death, 
of which we know not the day nor the hour. Hence the liturgy 
of already the first Sunday of Advent prompts us to extend our 
preparation for the end, to as long as we have the light of life. 
“Let every man, then, make himself ready against the coming of 
the Lord” (fifth lesson of Matins). ‘““We should live soberly and 
righteously and godly in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God’’ (ver- 
sicle, fifth responsory). 

Yet we know that without our Lord we can do nothing to- 
ward progress on the way back to our heavenly Father. Hence ‘we 
look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body”’ 
(fifth responsory). “‘Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and be ye 
lifted up ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come 


in” (first responsory, third versicle). ‘‘Let all who thirst come to © 


the waters: seek ye the Lord while He may be found” (fourth anti- 
phon of Lauds). 


Christ is coming! from thy bed, 
Earth-bound soul, awake and spring,— 
With the sun new-risen to shed 
Health on human suffering.’ 


III 


Holy Mass of the first Sunday of Advent is likewise but pre- 
eminently centered in Christ. The other center is myself—each one 
of the participants is a center which is to be included in the im- 
measurably larger one. 

At Mass we are in the actual present. It is the Lord’s day, a 
great day of the Lord, and we are assembled for the celebration of 
the sacrificial Mysteries. It is the Liturgia proper, as Mass is called 
by the Greeks, and ‘‘the Breaking of Bread’’ as it was called in 


1 From the hymn of Lauds. Translation by Cardinal Newman. 
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Apostolic times. The Redeemer Himself is again coming down to 
us to renew that awful Sacrifice upon Calvary and to renew us. 
We begin by saying with deep-felt sincerity: ‘“To Thee have I 
lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not 
be ashamed: neither let my enemies laugh at me: for none of them 
that wait on Thee shall be confounded. Show, O Lord, Thy ways 
to me, and teach me Thy paths’ (Introit). In the Collect we now 
pray with the Church directly to the Son of God, whereas at other 
times we do so through Him: “Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
Thy power and come: that from the threatening dangers of our 
sins we may attain by Thy protection to be delivered, and by Thy 
deliverance to be saved.’’ In this morning hour we ask to be stirred 
up with a renewal in Christ, ‘“‘knowing that it is now the hour for 
us to rise from sleep,’’ as St. Paul tells us. “For now our salvation 
is nearer than we believed. The night is passed and the day is at 
hand... . But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle). 


As the Gospel is read to us and we reflect on the terrible catas- 
trophe that is sure to come, we also look heavenward and in spirit 
“see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with great power and 
majesty.’’ Having most solemnly determined, however, to “‘cast off 
the works of darkness and to put on the armor of light,”” even the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself (Epistle), we are restored in confidence. 
And presently we again say: ““To Thee I have lifted up my soul: 
in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be ashamed” (Of- 
fertory). We continue in prayer: ““May these holy Mysteries, O 
Lord, cleansing us by their powerful efficacy, make us to come 
with greater purity to Him who is their foundation’’ (Secret). He 
who receives our Lord in holy Communion at that Mass also re- 
ceives again the pledge of life everlasting. Thus in truth “the Lord 
will give goodness, and our earth shall yield her fruit’ (Com- 
munion). 

* 

With the liturgy of the first Sunday of Advent we find the 
way to prepare for Christmas, for life, and for the last day; but 
the way is not merely charted: we actually enter upon the way or 
are strengthened for it with renewed hope. Again we have become 
aware of how anxiously Mother Church would see the Christ-life 
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in all her children and is trying to prepare all mankind for the good 
end. Great as the first coming of our Lord was, centuries ago, it 
was not an end in itself but a means to the end that all mankind 
be restored to God. 


With the beginning of the new year of the Church we, too, 
are again beginning a stage in our heavenward course. It is a good 
beginning, and that is half the work, as an old proverb says. Let 
the other half follow, with sober confidence actually doing what 
we ought, so that the mysteries of Christ’s life which we celebrate 
will be more fully realized in us during this present life, and make 
us worthy to enjoy full participation in His glory at the end. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





There is perhaps no time so rich in life and lyric 
beauty as Advent. Then the Church ts joyous like a 
child, or she yearns with the longing of a spouse, or 
again she admires with the love of eternal union. With 
Isaias, the evangelist of the Old Testament, who sings of 
the coming day of salvation with profoundest emotion 
and enthusiasm, she faces the great day. His book fur- 
nishes the lessons of the Breviary; and many lessons of 


the Masses are taken from him.—BETENDE KIRCHE. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
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LITURGICAL AND PRIVATE PRAYER 


}Y prayer man establishes contact with his Creator. Per- 
fection of prayer leads to the union of the soul with 
God. For these reasons prayer was at all times given 
a most prominent place in the life of man. When our 
3) divine Lord came into this world to teach all truth, 
He shed new light upon the subject of prayer. The Gospels reveal 
to us how He spent, at one time, whole nights in prayer; at another, 
fixed hours of the day. He prays before important works and gives 
thanks to His Father afterwards. In fact, His entire life was devoted 
to the most perfect prayer. Hence His injunction to follow His ex- 
ample: “‘Oportet semper orare—We ought always to pray.” 

It was but natural that the apostles, seeing His example and 
hearing His teaching on prayer, should be inspired to ask the mo- 
mentous question: ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples” (Luke 11, 1). This humble and confident request 
prompted the Master to impart to His apostles and the faithful of 
all coming ages a precise teaching and divine method (Matt. 6, 
5-14). The Church, taking the complete text of the Pater noster 
as taught by Christ on this occasion and inserting it into her lit- 
urgy of the Mass, prefaces it by these significant words: ‘“‘Admon- 
ished by the saving precept of the Redeemer, and following His 
divine instructions, we make bold to say: Our Father,”’ etc. 

There is no form of prayer more excellent than the Pater nos- 
ter. The Church commands her priests to recite it when standing 
face to face with the Victim of sacrifice at Mass. It is the prayef 
with which she begins all her offices, a prayer that also enters into 
many of her liturgical blessings; she teaches her children to say it 
in their earliest years, explains it to them in school and pulpit. It 
is daily recited millions of times both as a liturgical and private 
prayer. 

The order of prayer established by God in His Church shows 
the perfect unity of the divine plan in the various ways that may 
lead the soul to union with God. 

There are two forms of prayer under which the soul may 
treat with its Creator—liturgical and private prayer. 
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LITURGICAL AND PRIVATE PRAYER 


I 

Liturgical prayer is essentially social prayer; it is in itself 
more perfect, authoritative, comprehensive and powerful than pri- 
vate prayer. By it the Church as the mystical body of Christ ren- 
ders to the triune God an adequate tribute of adoration, thanks- 
giving, praise and impetration. It finds expression in the formulas, 
the chants and the ceremonies which, as it were, form the neces- 
sary preparation, accompaniment and sequence of the unbloody 
Sacrifice of the New Law. Even the Old Law held in high esteem 
all liturgical prayers and ceremonies as it attested to in numerous 
passages of Holy Writ. We quote but one: “Keep the precepts of 
the Lord thy God, and the testimonies and ceremonies which He 
hath commanded thee—that it may be well with thee’’ (Deut. 
6, 17, 18). 

Our divine Savior, during His sojourn upon earth, proved by 
His example how important social prayer was in His eyes. He fre- 
quently visited the temple of Jerusalem and insisted that the Mo- 
saic Law should be carried out even to the least detail. He declared 
that He was not come to abolish the rites of the Synagogue, but 
to fulfil what was figurative in them, that henceforth men were 
to adore the Father in spirit and in truth. The early Christians 
practiced this prayer most assiduously as is evident from the Epis- 
tles and the Acts of the Apostles. The works of the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers of all centuries give testimony to the general 
practice of liturgical prayer in the Church. 

Does our Lord still teach men how to perform this prayer, 
and what is His method? He has commissioned His Church to 
teach in His own name all the truths and practices He delivered 
unto her. The Church is for men the way, the truth and the life, 
possessing all the precious treasures of her divine Founder. We may 
therefore confidently address to her the same petition which the 
apostles directed to the Master: ‘“‘Doce nos orare—Teach us to 
pray.”” And how eminently practical and direct is her teaching 
method, like that of her Founder! It is through her liturgy that 
she shows us how to pray; in fact, in the liturgy she prays with us 
and for us. Through the Missal, the Breviary, and the Ritual, the 
Church raises our poor, miserable prayers to a higher level, even 
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makes her own prayers ours, provided we enter with her into the 
spirit of the liturgical act in which we are taking part. Like a 
living mother she takes us by the hand and guides us in our ascent 
of the mount of prayer. 


Knowing that above all faith in God and in His Christ is 
necessary for all efficacious prayer, the Church initiates us through 
her prayer into the sublime mysteries of our faith. The liturgy 
teaches us all the great truths concerning Christ and our relation 
to Him, and through Him to our heavenly Father. We learn that 
our liturgical prayers are joined to those of Christ and of the entire 
heavenly court, giving due honor and praise to the triune God. 
Our firm belief in the sanctifying power of the mysteries of our 
Savior, as we celebrate them at the various periods of the Church's 
year, will place us in vital contact with Christ and determine the 
degree of our participation in the graces of Christ contained in 
these mysteries. To live the liturgy is to live our faith, to enter 
into constant communion with the praying Church, to penetrate 
deeper and deeper into the riches of our faith. 


Faith alone would not render our prayer acceptable to God. 
The soul must also be purified from sin and attachment to self and 
creatures; in other words, must be made receptive for the influences 
of the liturgy. The Holy Spirit will not act in the soul that is 
laden with sins; hence the injunctions, so often repeated in the lit- 
urgy, to cleanse the heart from defilement, e.g., during Mass: the 
Asperges, the Confiteor at the foot of the altar, the Kyrte, the La- 
vabo, the prayers before holy Communion. 


Many of the faithful seem to consider the liturgy merely a 
manner of worship by means of formulas and ceremonies; they 
think that they have done all that is necessary when they have re- 
cited or chanted some parts of the liturgy. They forget that Christ 
has declared: “God is a spirit; and they that adore Him must adore 
Him in spirit and in truth.’’ The burden of the Church's practical 
teaching on prayer is therefore her insistence on the proper interior 
dispositions. Then, and then only, will the liturgy fulfil its pur- 
pose: to honor God and sanctify souls. 
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II 


It is sometimes asserted that the promoters of the liturgical 
movement deprecate private prayer or at least minimize its value. 
This may occasionally happen in an effort to stress the importance 
of social prayer. It would, indeed, be an error to believe that litur- 
gical prayer altogether dispenses from the exercise of private prayer. 
In fact, there is no private prayer strictly so called among Chris- 
tians, for even those prayers that are said by them at times and in 
places where they are not joined together in community, are still 
the prayers of members of Christ’s mystical body and as such pray- 
ers of Christ Himself. It is the spirit of Christ, the Holy Ghost, 
who utters them in the interior of the soul: ‘For we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit Himself ask- 
eth for us with unspeakable groanings’’ (Rom. 2, 26). 

Christ Himself enjoined private prayer when He said: ‘““When 
thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and having shut the door, 
pray to thy Father in secret: and thy Father who seeth in secret 
will repay thee’’ (Matt. 6, 6). The lives of the saints show on 


every page how these friends of God loved and practised interior - 


prayer almost continually. They realized that, as God is ever active, 
drawing us to Himself, we must resort to prayer uttered in the 
secrecy of the soul as prayers of adoration and prais2, thanksgiving, 
repentance, petition and love. 

We must, therefore, do all in our power to obtain this grace 
of prayer and imitate the apostles saying: ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.” 
The early Christians looked upon this form of prayer as a gift, a 
grace coming from God, a grace that must be ardently desired and 
eagerly sought for, whereas today prayer is often considered an art 
that one must acquire by frequent practice. One who loses sight of 
his utter inability to accomplish by his own efforts what is to be 
the work of God in him, will never obtain this most precious gift. 
God is most eager to give the grace of prayer, which is the begin- 
ning of union with Him, to everyone who humbly, trustfully and 
perseveringly asks it of His infinite bounty; at the same time He 
desires that we cooperate with His grace and maintain the spirit of 
prayer by constantly nourishing it with the living waters that 
flow from the supernatural sources of our faith. 
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How does God teach us to pray? By the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, who makes us realize in the depth of our soul the need we 
have of Him and of His grace, if we should be able to accomplish 
His holy will and be forever united with Him. St. Basil says: 
“No one can obtain the supernatural goods unless he is urged by 
a constant and vehement desire to imploré them.’’ This knowledge 
of our needs and the desire of the grace of prayer will engender in 
the soul fervent petitions for the gift of prayer. The Holy Spirit 
will moreover suggest to us the attitude of soul which behooves us 
in our prayers as children toward our heavenly Father: humility 
and filial trust in God. 


III 


Liturgical and private prayer, coming as they do from God, 
are two forms of Catholic prayer that do not run parallel to each 
other, much less can they exclude each other; they must rather be 
both united in one common school of sanctity. Liturgical prayer 
is made perfect through interior prayer, which either precedes it as 
a preparation or accompanies it, enhancing its value in the sight of 
God or following it, thus insuring its full benefit during the en- 
tire day. 

On the other hand, private prayer is greatly benefited by the 
liturgy. It draws from the rich treasures of divine truths that are 
alone contained in the liturgy and gives solid content to its forms, 
preventing illusions that might result from private inspirations. 
Holy Mass and the Divine Office indeed will ever be the richest and 
purest sources of food for interior prayer. The soul in her private 
devotions will often borrow the very forms of liturgical prayer, 
which will bring her into contact with the mystical body of Christ, 
the faithful on earth, the saints in heaven, and the souls in purga- 
tory; her interior prayer will thus be, as it were, a continuation of 
the divine praises throughout the day, it will become liturgical 
and be drawn into the mystic life-stream that flows from the Head 
to His Body, the Church, and thence to the very throne of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS' 


STATION AT ST. MARY IN DOMNICA 
Second Sunday of Lent 


Queen) tit Mass of the second Sunday of Lent with its sta- 
f tion at S. Maria in Domnica is not found in the old 
sacramentaries of the Roman Church. The functions 
of the vigil of Ember Saturday originally were drawn 
out into the early hours of Sunday, hence the people 
were very weary after the prolonged fast and vigil. Wherefore this 
Sunday had formerly no official Mass, as it had already been cele- 
brated at the termination of the vigil. When in later years the 
functions of Saturday evening were shortened and consequently 
were finished sooner, and especially after the Church in her mother- 
ly condescension had allowed the rites of the vigil to be anticipated 
on the morning of the Saturday, a proper Mass with a station was 
introduced also for this Sunday. Furthermore, when the Roman 
Sacramentary was adopted in other places outside Rome, in which 
there were neither stations nor vigils, it was found necessary to 
complete the liturgy for this day with portions from other Masses, 
and this formulary was finally accepted in Rome itself. It seems 
there was no procession from another church, but the station was 
held in S. Maria in Domnica in the Rione Campitelli. This church 
is the only one which, after so many centuries, has maintained the 
pre-Constantinian appellation ‘‘Dominicum’’ (kyriake, church). 
It was the first one among the deaconries, and near it the arch- 
deacon resided; at the present time it is served by Greek Melchite 
priests. Its name may be latinized from St. Cyriaca, whose house, 
at which St. Lawrence distributed alms, was situated on this spot. 
The Mass of this Sunday is not original; the author took the Gos- 
pel from the preceding Saturday, and the Introit, Gradual, etc., 
are also adopted from other Masses. Only the Epistle is new (II 
Thessal.), but it contains merely an admonition of St. Paul to 
practice the Christian virtues. Thus the patchwork composition of 








2 A continuation of the series of articles contributed to Orate Fratres by the 
late Rt. Rev. F. G. Holweck of St. Louis, Mo. 
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this Sunday’s Mass confirms two important principles: The first is 
liturgical, namely, that the Mass of the Pannuchis (Vigil) dis- 
pensed originally with the celebration of any other Mass, so that in 
some places, on account of the prolonged night services of Holy Sat- 
urday, the holy Sacrifice was not offered up even on Easter Sun- 
day (v. Abbot Schuster, II, p. 80). The second principle is theo- 
logical, to wit, that the ecclesiastical spirit, especially in the mat- 
ter of liturgy, which to the ordinary Catholic is part of his cate- 
chism, is strongly opposed to that hankering after novelty so dear 
to the secular mind. 


STATION AT ST. CLEMENT 
Monday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


The people on this day assembled in the church of the holy 
martyrs Sts. Cosmas and Damian at the Roman Forum. Past the 
magnificent basilica of Constantine and the monumental Colisseum, 
through the street which leads to the Lateran, the procession went 
on to the venerable church of St. Clement. Neither the locality of 
this station nor the legend of St. Clement solve the problem of 
the selection of the Pericopes of this day satisfactorily. The Gos- 
pel repeats the warning of Jesus to the Jews who opposed His 
mission with their ill-will and infidelity. He asserts His divinity 
in majestic words: “I am the Eternal, the Beginning who also 
speak unto you.’ Possibly the Gospel with these pronouncements 
is an echo of the great preaching of St. Clement concerning Christ's 
divinity; for St. Clement, in his letter to the Corinthians, asserts 
the divinity of Christ in opposition to the Jews and pagans. The 
Epistle is in no way connected with the Gospel; it merely reflects 
the miseries of the age. The basilica of St. Clement rises on the 
site of an ancient Roman dwelling which a well-founded tradition 
connects with the Pope of that name. There is nothing unlikely 
in the story that Clement, in the days following the Neronian per- 
secution, gathered the scattered flock of the Christians under the 
very roof of the house which we visit today and encouraged them 
to persevere in the faith. 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 
STATION AT ST. BALBINA 


Tuesday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


For some unknown reason there was no procession on this 
day. There were two churches in the immediate neighborhood of 
St. Balbina from which the procession might have started—the 
title of the Fasciola (Ss. Nereo and Achilleo) and S. Sisto Vecchio. 
Perhaps the Fasciola was too small for a collecta, and S. Sisto may 
have been in a ruinous condition when the station of St. Balbina 
was instituted. The Gospel of today finds its explanation in the 
locality where the church of St. Balbina is situated; the Epistle, in 
the story of Balbina herself. In the Gospel the Lord warns us 
against the teachers in Israel who are sitting in the chair of Moses 
and who love the first places and the first seats in the synagogue: 
“Nor shall you be called masters, for one is your Master, Christ, 
and one is your Father who is in heaven.’”” The Gospel also warns 
against proud titles, especially of pretended knowledge, and con- 
tains an admonition to humility. Not far from the Piscina Publica, 
near St. Balbina, on the eastern spur of the Aventine Hill, not less 
than eight travertine socles were found with inscriptions of teachers 
(magistri). These inscriptions show that literary meetings were 
held at this remote spot behind the baths of Caracalla; these meet- 
ings near St. Balbina were customary even in later ages. The church 
itself is a well-preserved pagan hall; probably it had served for 
exhibition by teachers and poets. No doubt the reminiscences 
awakened by the surroundings are in connection with the warning 
of the Savior against pretentious titles and Jewish or pagan in- 
solence. The Lesson of the stational Mass has no connection with 
the Gospel; it relates the miracle of Elias in favor of the widow of 
Sarepta whose pot of meal wasted not and whose cruse of oil was 
not diminished. This Lesson was most likely intended as a con- 
solation to the fasters. The foundress of the title of Balbina, which 
had at first been dedicated to the divine Redeemer, was perhaps the 
matron Balbina, after whom a portion of the vast necropolis of 
S. Callisto was called. It appears as though today’s liturgy intend- 
ed, by the narrative of the widow of Sarepta, to render homage to 
the faith of this widow Balbina, who, towards the end of the 
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fourth century, transformed her palace into a church and there 
received the new Elias, our Savior. Perhaps also the cruse of oil 
refers to the lamps of the wise virgins, to whose choir the martyr 
St. Balbina belongs. Her relics and those of her father, St. Quirinus, 
were brought to this church from the cemetery of Praetextatus dur- 
ing the early Middle Ages. 


STATION AT ST. CECILIA 
Wednesday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


The route of today’s procession is rather long. It starts at the 
basilica of San Giorgio in Velabro, at the foot of the Palatine, 
crosses the Tiber on the Ponte Palatino (Rotto) in front of S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, and arrives at the stational church in Tras- 
tevere, the basilica of St. Cecilia, the Roman virgin and martyr. 
The title of St. Cecilia is the actual home of that saint. Recent dis- 
coveries have brought to light a great part of this ancient Roman 
dwelling where St. Cecilia first converted her husband Valerian, 
together with his brother Tiburtius, to the faith, and which she 
afterwards hallowed by her own martyrdom. How does this day 
happen to have the Gospel of the two sons of Zebedee, Sts. John 
and James, who wanted to sit at the right and left of Christ in 
His kingdom, and of whom it was foretold that they would drink 
the chalice of Christ as martyrs? The key is given in the story of 
St. Cecilia, the saint of the station. For in the stational church Ti- 
burtius and Valerianus are also buried and venerated; these, com- 
panions of St. Cecilia, also drank the chalice of martyrdom with 
Christ. In an ancient picture in this church an angel is represented 
as crowning St. Cecilia, at whose side are standing the two brothers. 
Probably this or a similar picture gave occasion for the selection of 
the Gospel. In the Lesson we hear the touching prayer of Mardo- 
chai, the uncle of Queen Esther, for the salvation of the Jewish 
people. This prayer might well have been uttered by the inhabi- 
tants of Rome in the seventh century, for at that time the Eternal 
City was more than once besieged, with the result that the ceme- 
teries of the martyrs and the extramural basilicas were abandoned 
to the depredations of the Lombards, and the once joyful chants 
of the liturgy seemed to have perished, choked by the tears and 
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lamentations of the people. Truly there was need to say with 
Mardochai: “‘Shut not the mouths of them that sing to Thee, O 
Lord our God.’’ Through the intercession of Esther with the king, 
the prayer of Mardochai was heard. Esther here takes the place of 
St. Cecilia, who, by her intervention with the King of kings, pro- 
tects the city of Rome. Mardochai seems to pray for the needs of 
Rome when he cries out: ‘“‘O Lord, O King, O God of Abraham, 
have mercy on Thy people, because our enemies resolve to destroy 
us and extinguish Thy inheritance.” 


STATION AT ST. MARY IN TRASTEVERE 
Thursday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


The processional route of today again leads us to Trastevere; 
unlike yesterday’s, however, it is short. Starting from the basilica 
of S. Crisogono, it wends its way to the renowned church of S. 
Maria in Trastevere, the continuation of the ancient title of San 
Callisto. Why was the Gospel of Dives and Lazarus selected for 
the Mass of this station? The location of the church answers the 
question. The church of S. Maria in Trastevere is situated near the 
most important Jewish quarters of the ancient city. Because the 
Tiber was only at a short distance and the connection with the sea 
easy, Emperor Augustus settled the Jews, so well versed in business 
and trade, in this vicinity. Ecclesiastical writers often portray Dives 
as representing the Jewish people; Lazarus, according to them, rep- 
resents the poor and oppressed people who came to Christ from 
paganism. This idea is developed by St. Gregory the Great in his 
fortieth homily. It is remarkable that this homily from olden times 
is being read in today’s Lessons of the Breviary. In the Gospel of 
this station, therefore, the Roman people were reminded of their 
relation to the Jews, and the latter’s infidelity was exposed. To the 
Jews of the neighborhood of St. Mary in Trastevere their venerated 
ancestor Abraham is held forth: ‘“They have Moses and the proph- 
ets, let them hear them . . . . they will not hear Moses nor the 
prophets.’’ Christianity, in the person of Lazarus, is taken up to 
heaven, whilst the Jews, in the person of Dives, are separated from 
heaven by the great chaos. Whether the remembrance of the Ta- 
berna emeritoria suggested the choice of the parable of the rich 
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reveller or not, it could not have been more appropriate. The idol- 
ater, like those of whom the Apostle says that “‘their belly is their 
god,”’ spends his life in enjoyment of every worldly good, whilst 
the Christian, oftentimes deprived of temporal comfort, goes on 
his way in poverty, want and affliction. The Lesson from the Old 
Testament prepares the way for the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
It pronounces the curse upon the man who separates himself from 
God, and God's blessing upon him who trusts in God. 


STATION AT ST. VITALIS 
Friday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


The meeting-place today is again the church of St. Agatha of 
the Goths in the Suburra. From there the procession went to the 
neighboring church of Vestina, dedicated during the reign of In- 
nocent I (d. 417) to the martyr St. Vitalis. Who was this Vita- 
lis? He was probably a Roman martyr, confused by Ado, in his 
martyrology, with the saint of the same name at Ravenna; if so, 
this church records the place where his house once stood, on the 
present Via Nazionale. The hagiological tradition determined the 
selection of the Pericopes of the Mass of this station. St. Vitalis of 
Ravenna, according to the legend, was thrown into a deep pit and 
covered with stones. Therefore the Lesson relates the story of 
Joseph of Egypt who was thrown into an old cistern to be killed: 
“Come, let us kill him and throw him into an old cistern.’’ Inti- 
mately connected with this Lesson is the Gospel which speaks of 
the evil designs of the husband-men against the owner of the vine- 
yard and his son: ‘‘Come, let us kill him, for he is the heir.’’ Re- 
ferring to the stoning of the messengers sent by the Lord of the 
vineyard, the author says in a spiritual sense: ““The stone which 
the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. He who shall 
fall upon this stone shall perish, and he upon whom it shall fall 
shall be crushed.” 


STATIONS AT STs. PETER AND MARCELLINUS 
Saturday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


The church at which the people assembled today is already 
well known to us; it is the dominicum Clementis, about three hun- 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


dred yards distant from the title of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus. This 
basilica was built during the lifetime of Pope St. Siricius (d. 398) 
and, according to Roman custom, it probably marks the dwelling- 
place of at least one of the two martyrs whose name it bears. 
Again we meet two brothers in the Pericopes of this station: the 
Prodigal Son and his brother in the Gospel, and Jacob and Esau 
in the Lesson. At the station itself there is question of two martyrs, 
highly venerated at Rome, who, although not brothers, stand side 
by side like brothers in the picture. The author of the Mass is not 
disturbed by the fact that Esau was rejected by God and that the 
self-righteous brother of the Gospel is reprehensible; such things 
were not drawn into consideration by the superficiality of the age 
and its taste for symbolizing per fas et nefas. In the Greek Church 
the story of the Prodigal Son is commemorated by a solemn Office 
on our Sunday of Septuagesima. 


When you bend the knee, let it not be a mere hasty 
gesture. Give it a soul! But the soul of kneeling, of a 
genuflexion, is the bowing down of the innermost heart 
in reverence and awe before God. When you come into 
the church and before you leave, or when you pass the 
altar or the Blessed Sacrament, then kneel; let your knee 
really rest on the ground. Do it slowly, and let your 
heart respond, so that the outward and inward act may 
proclaim the greatness of God. 


That is humility, and it is truth; and every time 
you do it, it will do your soul good.—ROMANO GUAR- 
DINI, Sacred Signs, p. 10. 















THE RUSSIAN CATHOLIC WEDDING RITE' 


F the Catholics of Russia and Galicia many—the ma- 
jority—do not use the Latin rite as we do, but belong 
to the ancient Byzantine rite, whose services they use 
in the old Slavonic language (as do the millions of 
members of the Russian Orthodox Church so long 
and so unhappily separated from the communion of the Holy See) : 
and an account of the wedding ceremonies of our Slav brethren in 
the faith cannot be without interest to readers of ORATE FRATRES. 

As with us Latin Catholics, due notice of an intended mar- 
riage has to be given to the parish-priest, who publishes the banns 
in church on three successive Sundays. He then gives a certificate of 
regularity to the man and woman, who prepare themselves for re- 
ceiving the sacrament of Matrimony by receiving those other sacra- 
ments of Penance and of the Body and Blood of our Lord. 

Before leaving their old homes the parents or guardians of 
the bride and groom bless their child with holy pictures of our 
Lord and His Mother. These ‘‘icons’”’ are taken to the new home, 
where they are given the place of honor on the walls, together 
with the wreath of flowers and the blessed candles used at the wed- 
ding. On their death-beds the married couple will use these relics 
to bless their children, leaving the “‘icons’’ as a precious family 
souvenir. Other popular customs always observed at weddings have 
a less definitely religious significance. Some of them are certainly 
pagan in origin; but it has always been the custom of the Catholic 
Church to adopt and, so to speak, “‘baptize’’ such customs when- 
ever it is possible to do so. 

The marriage ceremony itself consists of two parts, the be- 
trothal and the blessing. The bride is taken to the church by a 
friend of the groom and is met at the door by the choir, singing a 
hymn. The priest meanwhile comes out of the sanctuary, accom- 
panied by the deacon carrying two rings on a veiled dish, and by 
acolytes with incense and lighted candles. The priest himself car- 
ries a cross and the book of the Gospels, which he lays on a small 
desk, before which the pair stand on a carpet, the man on the right, 
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2 Adapted from the French of the Hieromonk Arsene. 
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RUSSIAN WEDDING RITE 


the woman on the left. There is a superstition attached to this 
carpet, that whoever steps on it first will be “‘master of the house- 
hold’’ and will also be the first to die. It not infrequently occurs 
that this gives rise to lively discussions among all concerned, both 
before and after the ceremony. 

The rite begins by the priest giving to each party a lighted 
candle, incensing them and blessing them three times with the cross. 
These candles are a symbol of virginity and are not given to wid- 
owers and widows. Then, after certain prayers for conjugal fidelity 
and. the blessings of God, the rings are exchanged: ‘“The servant 
of God, John, joins himself with the servant of God, Joan.’’ The 
priest blesses the groom and hands him one of the rings; then, with 
the same formula, he gives the other to the bride. The pair then 
exchange rings three times, thus symbolizing the harmony which 
should exist between them—the authority of the husband exercised 
with reasonableness, the willingness of the wife to accept his help. 
The rings are engraved with the names of the parties, both inside 
and outside. 

After another prayer the nuptial blessing is begun by the 
priest, leading the couple in procession round the church, singing 
Psalm 127: “Blessed are all they that fear the Lord,”’ etc.; and, 
when they have returned to the carpet before the desk, the priest 
makes a short exposition of the meaning of marriage, and asks 
each one if the consent given to it is free. On receiving their af- 
firmative replies, he goes into the sanctuary and returns with two 
crowns, which he blesses and places on the heads of the parties. 
These crowns are made of precious metal ornamented with gems, 
and belong to the parish for general use. Their significance is the 
royalty to be exercised by the couple, as the begetters of a new 
generation, over all their descendants. 

After the blessing, the reading of the Epistle (from St. Paul’s 
letter to the Ephesians, V, as in the Latin Nuptial Mass), and of 
the Gospel of the wedding at Cana, the choir sings the “Our Fa- 
ther,"’ while the couple drink three times from a cup of blessed 
wine given to them by the priest, as a sign that from henceforward 
they must drink together from the same cup of joys and sorrows. 
He then joins their hands, covering them with his stole to show 
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that all is done in the name of the Church, and leads them three 
times round the desk while three hymns are solemnly sung. The 
first is in honor of the Incarnation; the second celebrates the cour- 
age of the martyrs, protectors of the faithful; and the third is a 
song of joy and hope. 

This procession round the desk, or rather round the cross 
and Gospel-book on the desk, symbolizes the indissolubility of 
marriage and the wealth of blessings which our faith bestows. The 
ceremony is ended by the removal of the crowns and a prayer in 
which, as in the nuptial blessing of our rite, the memory and vir- 
tues of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Rachel, Rebecca and Sara, 
are invoked. Finally, as at all solemn moments among Byzantine 
Christians, the newly-wedded pair devoutly kiss the pictures of 
our Lord, His Mother and the saints, which adorn the screen be- 
fore the altar. 

DONALD ATTWATER, T.O.S.D. 


Capel-y-finn, Wales 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


METHODs OF LITURGICAL ACTION IN HOLLAND 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930) 


take special pleasure in presenting, in this auditorium 
of St. John’s Berchmans’ College, an account of the 
liturgical movement in Holland, which I have been 
able to promote for the past five years as the secretary 
of the Federation of Liturgical Unions; particularly 
because it was within these college walls that I received my first 
liturgical instruction and inspiration to advance the cause of the 
liturgical movement among all classes of people, even at the cost 
of hardship. 


On the occasion of the International Congress we could not 
give a report on the movement in Holland, without first casting 
a glance at a few of the religious conditions existing here. 





Holland, possibly more than any other country, has felt the 
need of a liturgical restoration, because the reformation during the,” 
past few centuries has had a fatal influence on the public character} 
of Catholic worship, which even now can not regain its former 
splendor because the public exercises of worship is confined to pri- 
vate property, except in a few places that enjoy an old privilege. 
This, however, does not mean that liturgical action has no room 
to develop, since the Constitution very liberally guarantees the 
freedom of religion and the rights of fraternities. In Les Martyrs 
de Gorcum, published in the series Les Saints, the Reverend Meuf- 
fels writes: ‘“The legislation favors, with all its power and with- 
out any odious restrictions, the spirit of organization. This spirit 
brightens here into broad daylight as perhaps nowhere else. From 
the flourishing efforts in the line of social action, of temperance, of 
moral uplift, to the organization of merchants, business men, farm- 
ers, workers of every industry, and even to the smallest clubs, as of 
art and sport—everybody in Holland feels the need of union, of 
working in concert with those who have the same interests to serve, 
the same ideals to realize. 
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“The Catholics do not remain behind. In most works of char- 
ity, in all its forms, they have their seminaries and colleges, their 
normal schools for male and female organizers; their electoral so- 
cieties functioning in every district and powerful through their dis- 
cipline; their excellent societies: ‘Faith and Science’ for giving con- 
ferences to the educated classes in the cities, and ‘Honor and Vir- 
tue’ for combatting, by the young people themselves, the dangers 
of immoral publications.” 

When Pope Pius X had given the slogan: more liturgical edu- 
cation and more liturgical life, there was every opportunity for 
erecting societies for the purpose of influencing the 2,300,000 Cath- 
olics, who, together with 3,500,000 Protestants and 700,000 of 
other religious affiliations, constitute the population of Holland. 
In 1911 and 1912 liturgical societies were founded in the dioceses 
of Bois-le-Duc, Utrecht, Harlem, and Breda. In 1915 the society 
of Bois-le-Duc took. the initiative to achieve federative cooperation 
in which all other societies joined. 

It is the aim to keep every society under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the local ordinary. The societies delegate two of their 
members to constitute the controlling board of the Federation. 
This board proposes to the affiliated societies the plans of action 
and recommends the means to be employed. When the plans are 
approved by all, then the further steps in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Federation are controlled by the board. 

Each society can at any time give up its membership in the 
Federation; however, it should first complete the proposed pro- 
gram of action begun with its approval and it should defray all 
expenses connected therewith. 

Through the action of the Federation there was erected in 
1921 the liturgical society of Roermond, which is now a member 
of the Federation. The liturgical societies have at present 3,773 
members (Utrecht 1,026, Bois-le-Duc 975, Harlem 1,025, Breda 
308, Roermond 444). 


PERIODICAL 


The first fruit of the collaboration was the publication of a 
periodical then named Maandschrift voor Liturgie. Each society 
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appoints one of its members to the editorial staff, the Federation 
appoints the editor-in-chief. This editor-in-chief is at the same 
time the Federation’s administrator for other publications. He tries 
to reduce the cost of propaganda by soliciting advertisements. The 
printer sends out the magazine and receives the list of members 
from the secretaries of the diocesan division. The societies have a 
right to insert communications and accounts of their proceedings. 
Originally a nominal fee was charged for this service, but now it 
is practically free. All members receive this magazine free of charge. 

At first a monthly publication, this magazine had to be 
changed to appear bi-monthly on account of business depression. 
The name was changed into Ons Liturgisch Tydschrift, and as a 
rule it is published in connection with the liturgical seasons of 
the year. 

The task of the editorial board is no easy one, because the 
societies are composed of the clergy and laity from all walks of 
life. Hence it is difficult to strike the right tone and to present in 
each issue something of interest to everybody. 


COMMISSION FOR POPULAR LITURGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Until 1920 each society published its own booklets and 
pamphlets on liturgical subjects. Centralization became impera- 
tive. A fund was started in which each society took stock. A com- 
mission was appointed to manage the fund and to direct the pub- 
lication of reprints and new editions; this department periodically 
gives an account to the board of the Federation. For the past few 
years it collaborated with the Dutch and Belgian Benedictines. 

There have been published translations of texts to accompany 
the administration of the sacraments, of consecrations and blessings; 
short treatises, for instance, about the essence of the liturgy, lit- 
urgy for the young, for the women, for the priests, about the or- 
gan, wax candles, oils, the sick, baptism of adults, the procession 
of Palm Sunday, the cult of St. Lawrence, the Way of the Cross, 
liturgy and the drama, the origin of the Roman Stations, etc. 
Pamphlets have been printed for distribution on Liturgical Days, 
such as: Love Your Parish Church, Why Ceremonies?, Why Do 
I Attend Mass? When a new edition appears a copy is sent to the 
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Most Reverend Bishops of Holland and to the board-members of 
the Federation. It is also advertised in the magazine. The secre- 
taries of the federated societies send a copy to their fellow board- 
members and are able to order copies for other members at reduced 
rates. When a society has field-agents a free copy is also forwarded 
to them. 

The circulation is done through the book-trade. One of the 
book-sellers has the sole rights and his profit is large enough to 
allow a certain percentage to other book-sellers. Then also through 
the ‘Geert-Groote-Genootshap.’ This is an organization for the 
spreading of truth in general, and it is always willing to aid pub- 
lications that are suitable for Catholic societies. It also receives a 
certain allowance to defray expenses, to advertise, and to give a 
reduction to agents and to persons who order one hundred copies. 
In the past year (1928-1929) 172,141 copies were sold for the 
total of seven thousand florins. 

A complete Missal or a complete Vesper book or more ex- 
tensive works have not been published by the Federation. To those, 
however, who wish to undertake this, the Federation grants its 
stamp of approval on payment of a nominal fee. Three members 
of the Federation supervise this work of approval. The secretary 
of the Federation is at the same time the secretary of this commis- 
sion. When the approval is given the publisher contracts to for- 
ward five copies to the secretary, who in turn will send these.to the 
libraries of the associated societies. 


COMMISSIONS FOR SCREEN-PICTURES 


In 1916 a bureau for screen-pictures was founded in order to 
rent out series of pictures of liturgical interest, together with a com- 
plete text. The bureau operates under the supervision of a com- 
missary who is responsible to the board of the Federation. This 
work requires the financial support of the federated societies, since 
the rent is kept low and new additions must regularly be made to 
satisfy demands. Seminarians are in charge of sending the pictures, 
with the result that the young clergy are thoroughly acquainted 
with this work and will be able to use it later as a means of litur- 
gical action. At present the bureau has ready twenty series of lec- 
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tures with a few thousand illustrations. During the past winter 
(1929-1930) they received seventy-four applications. The bureau 
is willing to exchange with other countries. Applications should 
be directed to Reverend A. Witlox, Seminary, St. Michielsgestel. 


RADIO COMMISSION 


Three members of the Federation form a commission which 
keeps in constant touch with the board of the Catholic Radio 
Broadcast. They provide that the eight half-hour broadcasts, as- 
signed to liturgical topics, are properly used. They either them- 
selves broadcast speeches or secure other speakers. The Catholic 
Radio Broadcast pays the speakers. The Federation in turn helps 
the Catholic Radio Broadcast financially with an annual contribu- 
tion. By arrangement of the radio commission they will soon be- 
gin broadcasting every Saturday evening to explain the Sunday 
Mass. 


Hyp. LAUWAERT 
(To be Continued) 
































WITH OuR “The liturgical movement has come to stay, so has 
READERS ORATE FRATRES,” a prominent ecclesiastic recently 
told the editor. At the opening of a new volume of 
our review, the sixth since its foundation, we might pause for a 
moment and turn back to the past. Have we been sailing in the 
direction that will eventually lead to the goal—or must we change 
our course? And what is the goal that we have set to ourselves? 
Our readers know the goal, which can be no other than to pre- 
pare the way for a new golden age of the liturgy. It is for this 
reason they have remained loyal to our mutual review, to our mu- 
tual sacred cause. The progress that has been made during these 
five years, the many newcomers in the field, the continued demand 
for our Liturgical Press publications, the letters of appreciation sent 
us from all parts of the country, are so many guarantees that we 
are in the right track and need not retrace our steps. 


Here the editors feel urged to express publicly their hearty 
thanks to their associates in the work for the help they afforded 
them in the past; for without it, we feel, the review could not have 
been kept up during these five years. Our thanks also are due to 
our readers and friends who have remained loyal to ORATE 
FRATRES. 

As stated in our last issue’s editorial, we have by means of the 
review and Liturgical Press publications endeavored to set forth 
the essential and fundamental ideas in the liturgy. This has been 
a sort of program in the past. 


We have reasons to believe that our readers will now wel- 
come an extension of our program for the future. We have there- 
fore decided to give special attention to the historical and ascetical 
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aspects of the liturgy. It is an acknowledged fact that an insight 
into the historical foundations of the liturgy will tend to elucidate 
the liturgical forms and practices. And as the ultimate object of 
all liturgy can be no other than the glory of God and the sanctifi- 
cation of souls, we shall endeavor to bring into relief its theological- 
ascetical value, in order that we may be the more encouraged to 
give back to the liturgy its due place in the life of our people. It 
is indeed a sublime program worthy of the efforts of the best. 


As far as we are able at present to project a list of articles 
for the sixth volume, we make bold to state in advance that ORATE 
FRATRES will continue to satisfy its readers. The study of the Ro- 
man Stations for Lent, started by the late Msgr. F. G. Holweck 
in our first volume, will be continued and completed in the first 
four issues of this year. It is an interesting series of papers on a 
subject little known and composed by an enthusiastic friend of the 
liturgy and former associate editor of ORATE FRATRES, during 
the last weeks of his long and fruitful life. Father Richard E. 
Power of Westboro, Massachusetts, will continue his stimulating 
series of articles on the Mass as far as his new duties in the care 
of souls will permit. Mr. Attwater’s papers on ‘““The Oriental Lit- 
urgies’’ will be completed in the next issue. Father Ellard’s articles 
on the liturgical life in Europe, save one, have already appeared 
during the past year. Father Ellard meanwhile has returned to St. 
Louis University and taken up work on the teaching staff. We trust 
that our associate editors will continue their efforts in promoting 
the good work through the pages of ORATE FRATRES. 

As may be noted from our last and present issue, new names 
begin to appear in the table of contents. Reverend Rembert Bular- 
zik, O.S.B., our literary editor; Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., profes- 
sor of Liturgy and Dogmatic Theology at St. Bonaventure Semi- 
nary, New York, whose first paper on ““The Feast of All Saints’ 
had been accidentally left unsigned; Dr. Burton Confrey, of Mary- 
wood College, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Mr. Maurice Lavannoux, 
of the well-known firm of Maginnis and Walsh, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and editor of the Stained Glass Bulletin. We expect to be 
able to add the names of other prominent writers to our roster of 
contributors in the course of this year. 
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We ask our readers to continue their loyalty to their review 
and to spread the good work among their neighbors and friends. 
Occasional questions, wishes or suggestions from them will be most 
welcome, in order to establish a closer contact between the editors 
and readers. 

The question of organizing, in the course of the year, litur- 
gical study clubs, diocesan groups for the promotion of the Liturgi- 
cal Apostolate, or Liturgical Days in the larger centers of our coun- 
try, has already been raised in our review and discussed among en- 
thusiastic friends of the liturgical movement. We are convinced 
that the time is ripe for such action in which our readers might 
act as exponents of the Apostolate. The liturgical conventions of 
last summer, which we chronicle in this issue, will furnish a large 
number of topics suitable for papers and discussions at liturgical 
meetings. 





oO 


THE ACCESSORIES OF WORSHIP (CONTINUED) 
THE ALTAR VESSELS 


In order to celebrate Mass certain vessels are required, and first 
a chalice. This chalice or cup must be made of gold, or of silver 
gilt on the inside, and contains the wine used in the Sacrifice; with 
it is the paten, a small shallow plate of precious metal, upon which 
the unconsecrated bread is offered to God, and upon which the 
sacred Body subsequently rests after the breaking or fraction of the 
Host. Both chalice and paten must be consecrated by a bishop with 
a rite which involves the use of holy chrism, and in the course of 
which the paten is referred to as “the new sepulchre of the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ’’ and as that upon which “‘the Body of 
the Lord may be broken.”’ 

With these vessels are the corporal, the purificator, the pall, 
the burse and the veil. The first of these is a piece of pure, white 
linen, much reduced in size in the course of centuries, which is 
spread on the altar for the chalice and Host to rest upon during 
Mass; it is really a “‘table-cloth.’’ The purificator is a smaller piece 
of linen used for wiping the chalice, the paten and the celebrant’s 
lips, e.g., after the ablutions. The pall was once a part of the cor- 
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poral folded back, but is now a separate piece of stiffened linen 
placed on the top of the chalice to prevent dust or other matter 
falling therein. The burse is like a large square purse, into which 
the folded corporal is slipped when not in use, and the veil is used 
to cover the chalice and paten when carrying them to and from the 
altar; both burse and veil are usually made of the same material 
as, and decorated to match, the sacred vestments. 

After use, corporals and purificators may not be touched by 
lay-folk until they have been washed by a priest, deacon, or sub- 
deacon; nor should lay-people touch the chalice and paten except 
in case of emergency or when the duties of sacristan, etc., require it. 

When there are too many altar-breads to be conveniently con- 
secrated on the paten, they are contained in a ciborium, a vessel 
very much like a chalice, and not to be confused with the ciborium 
or solid canopy which sometimes covers the altar. The same vessel 
is used for keeping the consecrated Hosts in the tabernacle. 

The cruets consist of two small vases and a dish, made of 
glass or crystal: the first to contain the wine and water before the 
celebrant requires it, the second to catch the water when he washes 
his fingers after the Offertory. 

Altar-breads are of two sorts: large, for the use of the cele- 
brant, and small for the distribution in holy Communion. They 
are made of pure wheaten flour baked in an oven or between iron 
moulds. The bread thus made is consequently unleavened or azyme. 
In most of the Eastern rites, whether Catholic or dissident, leavened 
bread and of differing forms is used. In the Latin Church the altar- 
breads are round and have an image, generally of the crucifixion, 
impressed on them. The wine used in the Sacrifice must be pure 
grape juice naturally fermented; a few drops of water are mingled 
with it at the Offertory, symbolizing the divine and human na- 
tures in Christ and also the union between Christ and His people. 
In the Byzantine rite a quantity of warm water is added to the 
chalice, but not till after the ‘‘fraction.”’ 

A metal dish is held under the chin when holy Communion 
is given, in order to catch the Host should it by chance be dropped. 
In addition to it there may be a white linen cloth hung along the 
length of the “‘altar-rails,’’ called the houselling (1.e., communion) 
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cloth. Such an additional cloth is to be desired both for decorum 
and efficiency. 


THE HOLY WATER FONT 


The font fulfils two functions: it is the receptacle wherein 
should be kept the baptismal water specially blessed on the eves 
of Easter and Pentecost, and it is the vessel above which the sacra- 
ment of Baptism is normally administered. For this reason the 
bowl should be divided (or otherwise arranged) into two parts of 
unequal size, of which the larger holds the water, and over the 
smaller the child’s head is held. Both receptacles must have drains 
connected with the earth; and, if the bowl is made of a porous 
material (stone is traditional but not universally obligatory), it 
must be lined with metal. It must, moreover, be covered with a 
lockable lid and, strictly speaking, should be covered by a separate 
ciborium as well. There is considerable latitude as to the shape and 
design of a font, but it is definitely laid down that the base should 
be below the level of the baptistery floor; in big churches this 
should entail a descent of at least three steps. This looks back to 
the days when Baptism was carried out in a stream or pool (but 
not by total immersion—that was a later practice, still retained by 
some Eastern Catholics) into which it was necessary to descend, 
and there is a symbolic reference to the font as a sepulchre (Romans 
6, 4). Even if it is not contained in a special chapel, the font should 
be railed and locked off from the rest of the church, and it should 
be situated at or near the west end of the building. After the altar, 
the font is the most important object in a church, but there is no 
reason why it should not be sheltered in a separate and detached 
baptistery as so often in the past. 


Oo 


THE ANTHEM ALMA REDEMPTORIS 





The anthems to the Blessed Virgin Mary, which vary in the 
liturgy of the Church’s year, are characteristic of the respective sea- 
sons to which they belong. Their texts and musical compositions 
are of an exquisite beauty and tenderness and occupy a place of 
honor in the liturgy and Christian piety, testifying to the tender 
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devotion of Church and faithful toward the august Mother of the 
Savior. 

The first of these anthems, Alma Redemptoris, is attributed 
to Hermann Contractus, a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of Rei- 
chenau (d. 1054). It seems to have been especially composed for 
the winter season, with its cold and stormy days, when the soul 
eagerly searches the clouded sky for a sign of a rising sun. It was a 
long and dreary Advent that preceded the coming of the Savior, 
the Sun of Justice; and each recurring Advent recalls to us that 
sad and wintry first Advent. No wonder then that the Church bids 
us sing this beautiful anthem, which is impregnated with the great 
mystery for which Advent is the preparation, and that she con- 
tinues to sing it even around the manger of the new-born Savior 
to the very end of the Christmas season. There is, however, one 
change, viz., the versicle and oration, which, beginning with the 
first Vespers of Christmas, gives due prominence to the joyous 
coming of the Redeemer. 


The very first words of this anthem are expressive of the 
sublime dignity of Mary as queen and mother of the Savior King. 
Mary, the Alma Mater Redemptoris, is raised far above all other 
creatures to become worthy of her singular prerogative and title: 
Virgin Mother. She has given us the Emmanuel at that first Christ- 
mas at Bethlehem; she continues to give Him again each year, and 
for this reason we greet her as: Gate of heaven ever open—Quae 
pervia coeli porta manes. 

Advent transports us back in spirit to the Old Testament, 
which is characterized by the absence of Christ the Light of the 
world, by a gradual awakening in man of the sense of his sinful- 
ness and misery and by an intense longing for help. Mary is the 
bright star of the sea to which mankind on the stormy ocean of 
life looks up for guidance; she is the dawn heralding the coming 
salvation. Hence the title Stella Maris and the following cry: Suc- 
curre cadenti populo—Come to the aid of your fallen people who 
in vain try to lift themselves up out of their misery. Such had been 
the condition of mankind during the first long Advent; such is 
also the condition of so many sinners in every Advent of the New 
Law; and Mary is forever the “‘refuge of sinners.’’ However, what 
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would it avail the sinner to call on Mary’s intercession with her 
divine Son, if he were not firmly determined to amend his life? 
He must at least do all that lies in his power to raise himself out 
of his miserable condition arid be willing to cooperate with God's 
grace before, during and after his conversion. This truth is beau- 
tifully expressed in the words, Surgere qui curat. 

As Christ abased himself so far as to assume our human na- 
ture in order to lift it up and ennoble it in Himself, so Mary was 
from the moment of her conception raised far above fallen nature 
and fashioned into a marvelous instrument worthy to cooperate in 
the mystery of the Incarnation and to become the channel of graces 
of the Redemption. We may, therefore, call upon her in all con- 
fidence and say: ““You who, by a stupendous miracle, have given 
birth to your own Creator.’’ This astounding privilege confers 
upon her the right to assist us powerfully in our rising from the 
state of sin. 

And will not the Savior respect this right and privilege of 
His Mother? Trustingly we may therefore add the words: Virgo 
prius et posterius, appealing to her singular title: Virgin Mother. 


The finale of the anthem is a resumé of the wonderful event 
as we find it described by St. Luke, chapter 1, 26-38: ‘“The angel 
Gabriel, being come in, said unto her: Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee: blessed art thou among women. Behold thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call him Jesus. And Mary said: Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done to me according to thy word.” For in this salutation of 
the angel and Mary’s consequent fiat is given the principle of Mary’s 
maternity and her claim to the réle as mediatrix of sinners. Here she 
was likewise granted the privilege to become the Mother of man- 
kind, and to aid all souls in the measure in which they shall unite 
their lot to that of the Savior of Israel. Conscious of this truth and 
aware of our needs of soul, we therefore cry out for help in the 
words of the finale: ‘““You, who received that glorious salutation 
Ave, have pity on us sinners.” 

The versicle that follows once more recalls the mystery of 
the Annunciation which, as it were, is the dawn of Christmas: 
“The Angel of the Lord announced unto Mary, and she conceived 
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by the Holy Ghost.”’ Then the oration is added in which, after an 
allusion to the Incarnation of Christ, the petition for grace is di- 
rected to God the Father and, in view of the passion and cross of 
His beloved Son, our participation in the glory of His resurrection 
is implored as the final result of the Redemption. This same ora- 
tion is also said three times daily after the Angelic Salutation. 
Because of the exalted position the Blessed Virgin holds in 
the scheme of man’s redemption, the Church places her in the cen- 
ter of our Advent preparation. The frequent and devout recitation 
or chanting of the Alma Redemptoris is calculated to arouse in our 
hearts the true spirit of Advent, the spirit of intense longing and 
careful preparation for the coming of the great King in us. Mary, 
our guiding star, the dawn of our salvation, must be our model in 
making ready for the blessed feast of the birth of our Savior. 


oO 


THE BEAUTY OF THE LITURGY ENNOBLED BY GRE- 
GORIAN CHANT AND SACRED POLYPHONY 


The Most Excellent Form of Divine Praise. Nothing in the 
liturgy is more glorious than a solemn Mass, enriched by the com- 
bination of Gregorian chant, the supreme model of church music, 
and sacred polyphony, created for the honor and splendor of divine 
worship. The union of monody and polyphony forms a beautiful 
prayer set to music, giving a solemn and inspirational note to 
divine praise. 

Impressive Gradual and Alleluia. The beauty of the solemn 
pontifical Mass in the chapel of Saint Mary’s College for the golden 
jubilee in the religious life of four Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, on October 12, affords ample proof of this assertion. 
The rendition of Gregorian chant and sacred polyphony was mag- 
nificent and impressed the large congregation that assisted at the 
sacred function. Among the Gregorian melodies, the Gradual and 
Alleluia in the Proper of the Missa Eucharistici Cordis Jesu at- 
tracted attention. This is easy to understand when one realizes that 
Gregorian melody in its primitive and authentic form was com- 
posed by great contemplatives, who transcribed the mystery of the 
celestial chant which resounded in their souls. ‘““When the soul 
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collects itself and hears something from God,” says Father Gratry 
in his Sources, “‘when it is overflowing with peace and joy, it sings 
to itself all that is beautiful.’’ Enraptured in the splendor of purity, 
the contemplative is admitted to melodious jubilation and to the 
joy of the celestial chant, and in ecstasy he hearkens to the concert 
of eternal praise that the angels sing to God. The jubilus of Alle- 
luia, so pure (dulcisonum), so winged, so intense, is a melody 
which surges up from the heart, giving utterance to feelings that 
words are powerless to express. 


The Graduals and Alleluias are par excellence the Music of 
the Mass. We read in ORATE FRATRES of October 4, 1931: 
“Among the long and widely neglected treasures of Gregorian 
chant must be counted the Gradual and Alleluia . . . . What is 
now read or sung after the Scriptural reading that precedes the 
Gospel is par excellence the music of the Mass. By every right it 
should be sung, if anything in the Mass is sung. It is the germ 
from which the whole system of the Church’s music has sprung. 
. .. Nothing else was to be done while it was being sung. All sang 
or listened. In accordance with apostolic tradition, then, if any- 
thing is to be sung at Mass, it ought to be the Gradual and 
Alleluia.” 

The Gradual and Alleluia from Early Ages. From early ages 
the Graduals and Alleluias, adorned with magnificent ‘‘vocalises,’’ 
were sung in monasteries, collegiate churches and cathedrals by 
beautiful voices. No expense was spared to develop singers able to 
sing the Gregorian melodies as perfectly as possible. The Gradual 
primitively included several verses and made the voice of the solo- 
ist conspicuous. 

We are told that it was Pope Saint Damasus (366-384) who 
took the Alleluia from the Church of Jerusalem—the Synagogue. 
It was sung at Rome on Easter Sunday only. Pope Saint Gregory 
(540-604) extended the use of the Alleluia to the other Sundays 
and holidays. During Lent it was replaced by the Tract, verses of 
Psalms sung on a psalmodic formula adorned with long and beau- 
tiful ‘‘vocalises.”’ 

Beauty and Charm of the Alleluia. The Alleluia is among the 
most lyric of Christian melodies. A long phrase admirably modu- 
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lated, slowly vocalized, enrolls itself round the last syllable of the 
Alleluia. With the increasing of the ‘‘vocalises’’ the joyful and 
sweet word becomes a sonorous stem which multiplies its branches 
and blossoms gloriously. We are deeply impressed and moved, even 
to tears, when we are fortunate enough—the treat is rarely granted 
—to hear fresh and flexible boy voices, carefully trained to delight- 
ful flute-tones, modulating the Alleluia of a High Mass and filling 
the church with expressive and joyful “‘neumes’’ of jubilation. 

The Difficulties Encountered in Properly Rendering the 
Gradual and Alleluia are not Insurmountable. The difficulties of- 
fered by the singing of these required texts are by no means in- 
surmountable. A little enthusiasm for ‘‘true art’’ and love of beau- 
tiful liturcy in divine service can do wonders everywhere, in every 
church, on every Sunday. The Gradual and Alleluia have the mys- 
terious power to incite enthusiasm, which will make good choirs 
rise up and sing the glory of God in all the majestic beauty which 
lies hidden in the soul of this well-nigh neglected portion of the 
sacred liturgy. 

Good Choirs Well Trained. Such choirs, well trained, will no 
longer be satisfied with mere ‘“‘monotone’”’ recitations of the words, 
or with any arrangements in simple settings. They will render the 
entire Proper of the Mass on every Sunday and holiday, as con- 
tained in the Vatican books. In a short time the rendition will 
become “‘truly artistic’’ and will charm the ear. The voices will 
be flexible and in perfect- concord. Strong and sweet at the same 
time, they will largely effuse themselves like tender violoncellos, 
able to bring out the wonderful suppleness and flexibility of the 
musical line, extremely tender, light, airy, undulating as the fluc- 
tuations of the waves of the sea. These sublime Gregorian melodies 
having been revived, a beautiful liturgical hymn of praise will 
resound through every church, on every Sunday, to the greater 
glory of God who is infinite Truth, Goodness and Beauty. 





° 
LITURGICAL CONVENTIONS 


The friend of the liturgy will welcome a brief survey of re- 
cent liturgical events from various countries as a new proof that 
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the liturgical revival movement is rapidly gaining ground through- 
out the Catholic world. 


At Feldkirch, Switzerland, the first liturgical study course for 
the priests of Vorarlberg was held after a very careful preparation. 
Seventy questions had been sent in advance to all the priests of this 
little country with the request to prepare for discussions of these 
points. These questions were arranged in six groups: 1) The His- 








torical Grandeur of the Eucharist (Bible); 2) The Life of Christ | 


in the Liturgy (Dogma) ; 3) The Preacher’s Preparation of Ma- 
terial on the Mass (Homiletics); 4) The Liturgy in the School 
(Catechetics) ; 5) The Dignified Celebration of the Eucharist by 
Priest and People (Liturgy) ; 6) Holy Communion and the Lit- 
urgy. Each section was accompanied by a number of practical exer- 
cises. 


Feldkirch has likewise been the scene of a course for ecclesiasti- 
cal chant arranged by the Society for the Promotion of Church 
Music in Vorarlberg. Nearly one hundred priests, teachers and 
choirmasters were in attendance. Bishop Dr. Sigmund Waitz held 
the honorary presidency. Prominent authorities on ecclesiastical 
music, such as professors V. Goller and Leo Rinderer, directed the 
courses. Dr. Goller lectured on ‘“The Formation, Organization 
and Development of Children’s Choirs as the Start for a Church 
Music Reform in Parishes,’’ on ‘‘Gregorian Chant and the Peo- 
ple,” ‘Chant and Church Choir,”’ ““The Use of the Organ.’’ He 
based his instructions on the injunctions of Pope Pius XI in his 
Apostolic Constitution. A children’s choir, a people’s choir, and 
a select group of chanters demonstrated by their excellent rendition 
of Gregorian melodies the ideal participation of the faithful in the 
divine service. 


The convention found a fitting closing in the celebration of 
a pontifical High Mass, followed by a general meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Church Music. Reverend Dr. Widman 
delivered an eloquent address on the sublime dignity of the chant: 
“Who Should Sing? What Should Be Sung? To Whom? and 
How?”’ 
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Much has been written in various countries on the so-called 
Salzburg High School Weeks. Lecturers and hearers of this unique 
undertaking have given their very best in making the sessions a 
grand success. The rich sources of faith and practice that are con- 
tained in the liturgy were opened up before the astonishing minds 
of all present and made to yield their treasures. Each morning 
found the spacious abbey church of St. Peter crowded with men 
and women of the educated classes who came to participate in the 
liturgical functions; in union with the priest at the altar they 
prayed, offered the sacrifice of the Mass and received their eucharis- 
tic Master. Homilies in explanation of the Mass texts were delivered 
each day after the Gospel. In the evening the Benedictine Com- 
pline was chanted by all; many already knew the Latin psalms 
by heart. The enthusiasm stirred up by these High School Weeks 
at Salzburg will bear much fruit. All that attended left firmly de- 
termined to promote liturgical participation among their fellow- 
men. 


The Fourteenth Liturgical Convention for Belgium was held 
in the abbey Mont César near Liege. “‘Liturgical Instruction” was 
the theme under consideration. The following list of lectures con- 
veys an idea of the wealth of material that was brought up for 
discussion during the convention: “The Liturgical Theology,” by 
the Reverend Hanssens, S.J.; “Subject and Aim of Liturgical In- 
struction,” by Abbot B. Capelle; ‘Importance of Liturgical Train- 
ing for the Educated Laity,”” by Reverend J. Leclercq; ‘“The Lit- 
urgy in the Pulpit,” by Reverend Massans, O.P.; “‘Catechetical 
Instruction in the Liturgy,’’ by Reverend Woluwe and two cate- 
chists; ‘“The Liturgical Instruction at the Parish Days,” by Rev- 
erend Claessens; ‘“The Liturgy in our Schools of Higher Learning,” 
by Dom Laporta; ‘“The Participation in Mass and Office in our 
Colleges,” by Dr. Lucq: “Occasional Liturgical Instruction in our 
Schools,’’ by Reverend Herman, S.J.; ““The Manual of the Lit- 
urgy,”” by Dom Gaspar, O.S.B.; “‘Liturgical Instruction at Re- 
treats for Organizations of Lay Apostles,” by Dom A. Francis, 
O.S.B.; ‘Liturgy and Catholic Action,’’ by A. Van den Berg, 
lawyer. Conventual High Mass, Vespers and Compline in the ab- 
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bey church added materially to the fuller appreciation of the lit- 
urgy among the attendants at the convention. 


The Fifteenth Liturgical Convention for the Netherlands was 
held at the Abbey St. Andre. Topics of the day were: ‘Liturgy 
and Catholic Action,’ ‘““The Liturgy of the Dead,” and ‘““The 
Veneration of the Blessed Virgin.” 


Paris had its liturgical convention under the protectorate of 
His Eminence Cardinal Verdier and the auxiliary bishops Msgr. 
Crepin and Chaptal. The preparations were in the hands of the 
oblates of the Benedictine abbey St. Mary and the Institut Grégo- 
rien. Papers were read on “The Participation of Oriental Catholics 
in the Liturgy,’’ and on ‘““The Liturgical Principles, the Causes of 
Liturgical Decay, and the Means of Restoring the Liturgy to the 
People,” by Dom Cabrol, O.S.B.; on “Pius X and the Liturgy;” 
“The Missal and Vesperale for the Faithful;’’ ‘“The Participation 
of the People in the Chant and the Explanation of the Mass 
Texts;’’ ““The Practical Difficulties in Bringing the Liturgy to the 
Faithful.’’ Compline was sung by the members of the Institut Gré- 
gorien and the ‘“‘Schola’’ of Paris. At the solemn closing services 
large numbers of the faithful received holy Communion. The 
Apostolic Nuntius Msgr. Maglione presided and preached on the 
words of Pope Pius XI: “No more mute spectators at liturgical 
functions.” 





The liturgical convention for Italy took place at Parma. The 
Archbishop Conforti himself gave the initiative and appointed the 
theme, ‘““The Parish,’’ for discussion. Papers were read on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘“The Parish Organization of the Church;”’ ‘“The 
Parish as Centre of the Christian Life;’’ ‘“The Parochial Sermon 
and the Young Ecclesiastics;’’ ‘“The Liturgy of the Dead;’’ ““The 
Personality of the Parish Priest;’’ ‘Practical Means to Further and 
Develop the Liturgical Life in our Parishes;’’ ‘“The Cathedral as 
the Parish of Parishes.’’ 
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The Catholic Abstinence League for Swiss students held its 
annual convention at St. Gallen. On this occasion the youthful 
members attended a Missa Recitata, at which they said the prayers 
from the Missal in perfect unison with the celebrating priest, al- 
though no previous practice had taken place. The student body in 
spirit approached the altar and offered to their Lord the sacrifice 
of their complete abstinence from alcoholic liquor. 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Conference of the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland had selected as its theme for this year ‘“The 
Mass.’ At a mass meeting of Catholics, both men and women, 
in the Dublin Mansion House, the opening address was delivered 
by the Reverend William Moran, D.D., on ‘““What Is the Mass?’’ 
At the High Mass, the Reverend D. Collier, O.M.I., preached an 
eloquent sermon on ““The Mass as the Supreme Sacrifice of Christ’s 
Mystical Body on Earth.’’ Mr. Donald Attwater, associate editor 
of ORATE FRATRES, at one of the sessions spoke on ““The Various 
Forms of the Mass.’’ Other eminent authorities treated the Mass 
from an historical and liturgical point of view. The report of the 
conference praises the careful arrangement of the program and the 
happy choice of the topic which, it adds, is of more immediate 
and vital interest than any other. Mr. Birrell is quoted as the au- 
thor of the expression: “It is the Mass that matters.’’ The report 
concludes with these words: ‘““‘We cannot learn too much about 
the Mass, and the week revealed to many, even among the best 
educated Catholics, how much there is to know about it of which 
they have learned so little. Yet even the most uneducated of Cath- 
olics who share its daily blessings can thank God for it with full 
hearts.”’ 


The London Tablet publishes a glowing account of the 
Eighth French National Eucharistic Congress held at Lille a few 
months ago. Three cardinals, fifty archbishops and bishops, a host 
of prelates and priests attended. On Children’s Day twelve thou- 
sand children received holy Communion, distributed by thirty- 
four priests at the same time. At the ‘‘Réunion Sacerdotale’’ twelve 
hundred priests took part. At the general meeting in the Aula 
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Maxima of the Catholic University Dom F. Cabrol, O.S.B., abbot 
of Farnborough, delivered a striking lecture entitled: ‘“‘Lo Royanté 
du Christ dans la Liturgie.”” Four cardinals, sixty bishops, and 
three hundred thousand lay people attended the final pontifical 
High Mass which was followed by the triumphal procession which 
it took two and a half hours to pass before the Papal Legate, Car- 
dinal Liénart. 





oO 


LITURGICAL The Catholic high schools of Omaha had their first 
BRIEFS Eucharistic Day on Sunday, September 27. Large 
crowds of boys and girls from the Creighton Pre- 
paratory and the various high schools of the city had gathered in 
the cathedral long before the appointed hour to attend the holy 
Mass, celebrated by the Right Reverend Bishop Joseph F. Rum- 
mel, and to receive holy Communion from the hands of the bish- 
op and three assisting priests. The bishop spoke the word of wel- 
come, explained the noble purpose of the day, and requested that 
all might make their thoughts, words and doings of the day an 
act of reparation for the many heinous crimes and insults flung at 
the eucharistic Lord in these days of unbelief and defiance against 
God. Then followed two sessions at which students from the vari- 
ous schools read carefully written papers on these topics: The Dog- 
ma of the Real Presence; the Mass, its Meaning and Dignity; Mass 
Attendance; The Sodalist and Mass; Holy Communion—Fre- 
quency; Preparation for Holy Communion; Reception of Holy 
Communion; Thanksgiving; The Sodalist and Holy Communion; 
Devotions to the Blessed Sacrament; Visiting Our Lord; The So- 
dalist’s Etiquette in Church; Girls’ View on Vocations to the Al- 
tar-Service; Boys’ View on Vocations to the Altar-Service; Bene- 
diction; Days of the Blessed Sacrament; The Sacred Heart in the 
Blessed Sacrament; The Blessed Virgin and the Blessed Eucharist. 
Discussions following the reading of the papers. A number of reso- 
lutions covering the student’s attitude toward holy Mass and the 
Blessed Eucharist were adopted. Omaha and its zealous bishop are 
to be congratulated on the grand success of this first Eucharistic 
Day. Vivant sequentes! 


Our Parish Interests is the title of a handy monthly bulletin 
of the Church of our Lady of Lourdes, Washington Heights, New 
York. The little paper which is already in its fourteenth year has 
thirty-eight pages and contains most timely and instructive mes- 
sages for the members of the parish. The recent October issue, aside 
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of devotional items, liturgical articles, e.g., one on holy water as 
an aid to supernaturalize life; even the entire ritual for the bless- 
ing of holy water is given in the vernacular. Another article, en- 
titled ‘“The Memento for the Living and the Dead,” explains the 
beautiful practice that exists in the parish of inserting the names 
of the living and dead members of the congregation at the proper 
places in the Mass. ‘“This practice,’’ we read, “is no doubt more 
in consonance with the mind of the Church and likewise of greater 
benefit both to the living and the dead.’’ The publication also gives 
a short explanation of the greater feasts of the month and a parish 
calendar. The pastor of the parish of Our Lady of Lourdes is Msgr. 
Joseph H. McMahon. A priest who publishes a parish monthly 
with a view of instructing his people in the liturgy of the Church 
and the practice of the spiritual life will have a powerful means at 
his disposal to make his parish a liturgical or at least quasi-liturgi- 
cal parish. 


Holland is one of the leading countries of the world in the 
promotion of the liturgical revival. This fact naturally brings about 
a more flourishing spiritual condition among the faithful. The 
Catholic daily, Het Centrum, has published the figures for holy 
Communions in one diocese, that of Haarlem, as follows: In 1900 
there were 3,045,039; in 1930: 23,795,085, an increase of more 
than twenty million in thirty years. The Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda has sent a special letter of con- 
gratulation and encouragement to the diocesan authorities of 
Haarlem. 


Columbia College at Dubuque, Iowa, boasts of two complete 
vested choirs for liturgical services on Sundays and holidays. The 
first choir is known as the regular choir, while the second choir is 
made up of alternatives or substitutes. The entire group of both 
appears on special occasions. Membership in the choir is looked 
upon as one of the major honors, and well over a hundred students 
apply for places every year. The Reverend Alphonse Dress, Ph.D., 
is head of Columbia’s department of music and director of the 
choirs. 


The Monitor (San Francisco, California) publishes a series 
of short articles by Louise Doran Ross under the title: ““The Eter- 
nal Sacrifice, a Simple Story of the Mass.’ The articles appeal 
especially to children, but are of interest also to their elders. The 
editor of the Monitor comments on the series by stating, “A lasting 
impression of the beauty and significance of the holy sacrifice of 
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the Mass is gained by those who follow the succeeding install- 
ments.” 


The Universe (England) reports: ‘‘Compline as the regular 
Sunday evening service was inaugurated on Sunday, the tenth an- 
niversary of the foundation of the parish, in the Church of the 
Most Sacred Heart, Ruislip. Weekly lessons are being given in the 
singing of Compline and of the Credo of the Mass. During the 
past year Mr. W. Hyde, of Westminster Cathedral, has conducted 
choir practices at Ruislip and has formed a choir of men and boys 
who sing every Sunday the complete Proper of the Mass in plain 
song and approved polyphonic Masses.’ 


An announcement by Fr. Gemelli, rector of the Catholic 
University of Milan, has been made in the Osservatore Romano, 
regarding a means to enable participants in the Mass to enter into 
it more actively and intelligently. It is in the form of a booklet, 
prepared by the Catholic University of Milan, containing besides 
a translation of the text of the Mass, also a brief instruction on 
the rite and the liturgical meaning of the Mass of the day. The 
booklets are given to people as they enter the churches. 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, recently addressed the pro- 
moters of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, whom he 
received in audience, on the study and diffusion of a knowledge 
of the liturgy of the Mass. Two societies, the Work of the King- 
ship of Christ and the Italian Association of St. Cecilia, with 
which the university collaborates, were especially mentioned and 
commended. ‘““We wish to say ‘bravo’ to your beautiful execution 
of the liturgical chants,’’ said the Holy Father in the course of his 
address. ‘““You richly merit Our benediction, since you come hither 
not only to fulfil this objective, but also to promote a study which 
is beautiful, high, holy, sublime; . . . a study which is more and 
more identified with prayer and which is destined to render your 
prayer more intelligible and profound. In participating, therefore, 
in this high function of the Mass, which is the Prayer of Prayers, 
and is in a true sense not only immediate and true but transcendant, 
you help to elevate the hearts of men from the human to the di- 
vine, from earth to heaven.” 


The Catholic Observer, some time ago, carried the news that 
Chief Eugene Little of the Sioux Indian tribe in South Dakota, 
seventy-three years of age, has been an attendant at daily Mass 
since his conversion to Christianity years ago. He is the father of 
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ten devout Catholic children. He lost one son in the World War 
and is himself an ex-soldier. He represents the Sioux in Washing- 
ton on numerous occasions. 


Mr. Maurice Lavannoux of the well-known firm of Magin- 
nis and Walsh, Boston, Massachusetts, has taken over the editor- 
ship of Stained Glass, published by the Stained Glass Association 
of America. The change involves a complete revision in the meth- 
ods of presentation and general make-up of the paper. The first 
issue under the new arrangement is to appear in the near future. 
The new editor is an accomplished architect and art connoisseur. 


One of the most notable events at St. Mary’s College, Contra 
Costa County, California, was the Palestrina Day, at which the 
Mass of Pope Marcellus was exquisitely rendered in the beautiful 
college chapel. A distinguished musical critic called it the outstand- 
ing musical event of the year in California. Hundreds of music 
enthusiasts, choir directors, and members of the clergy and laity 
were present. The golden jubilee, on Monday, October 12, 1931, 
was also a beautiful celebration and a notable musical event; the 
program for the solemn pontifical Mass and Benediction was a 
combination of Gregorian chant and sacred polyphony. The new 
Mass of the Sacred Heart was sung by the Student Brothers’ Choir 
under the direction of Reverend Jean Ribeyron, with Brother Ju- 
lian as organist. Kyria, Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus Dei were taken 
from the Mass Kyrie Fons Bonitatis, tenth century. A group of 
the San Francisco Cantoria, under Robert Sangiorgi as director, 
rendered the select polyphonic melodies. The large congregation was 
deeply impressed, especially by the Gregorian chant. 


The Catholic Observer of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, publishes 
a weekly column under the caption: ‘“‘Church Music Commission,” 
by the Reverend C. A. Sanderbeck, secretary of the commission. 
The reader will find this column full of interesting material deal- 
ing with different aspects of the liturgy. Of late the author of this 
enlightening series reviewed in some detail a certain hymnal that 
is still in use in many schools and churches of our country. His 
criticism of this work, even in its late revised edition, is such that 
no choirmaster or teacher with the least idea of proper church 
music will ever think of using this work in school or church, until 
it has been completely purged of all profane and totally improper 
melodies. 
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The first showing of the new teaching film, ‘“The Sacrifice 
of the Mass,”’ prepared under the direction and with the approval 
of the Most Reverend John Francis O’Hern, bishop of Rochester, 
took place at the Eleventh Annual Convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, in Columbus Civic Center Auditorium, 
Rochester, New York. The bishops, Joseph F. Rummel of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Emmet M. Walsh of Charleston, South Carolina, 
monsignori, priests and several diocesan superintendents of schools 
from various cities had attended a preview of the film in the labor- 
atory of the Kodak company. Pleasure at the results was expressed 
by those who viewed the film. It is a two-reel educational film 
which, when used in the schools, will be accompanied by a teach- 
er’s guide. The film may be stopped at any point to allow explana- 
tion. (Denver Register. ) 


Dom Desrocquettes, O.S.B., and Msgr. Henri Potiron have 
published plainsong accompaniments which are considered as the 
most authoritative exposition of the Solesmes teaching on the sub- 
ject. The latest addition to their series is a Hymnale Religiosarum, 
with accompaniments to the chant at receptions and professions, 
and a set of accompaniments for the Proper of the Mass of St. 
Magdalen Sophie Barat. The Hymnale contains Veni Creator, In 
Exitu, and Te Deum. The entire series is published by Messrs. 
Descleé, of Paris and Tournay. 


A large number of new books on the liturgy have recently 
appeared. We mention at this time the following which received 
very favorable comment in the English press: The Mass, by Dom 
Jean de Puniet, abbot of St. Paul’s, Osterhout; Vestments and 
Vesture, by Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B.; The Mystical Body of 
Christ, by Msgr. Canon E. Meyers. The last-named book belongs 
to the ““Treasury of the Faith Series.” Then Notes on the Catholic 
Liturgies, by Mr. A. A. King; Les Livres de la Liturgie Latine, by 
Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B.—This book contains a most interesting 
account of the various service books in use in the Latin Church 
in past ages. 


Dr. G. Pruscha, a prominent leader in the Catholic youth 
movement of German Bohemia, has published in the Deutsche 
Presse (Prague) an interesting report on the Roman Jubilee Cele- 
bration of Rerum Novarum in which he himself took part. The 
following is an extract of his report in free translation: ““The 
Mass begins, a holy Mass, which the Vicar of Christ offers up as 
sacrifice of thanksgiving for all the benefits accorded to mankind 
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by the encyclical of Leo XIII. The choir starts—I hardly believe 
my ears—Gregorian chant. I can join in. How grateful I felt to- 
ward the youth movement for having taught me to know and 
appreciate the liturgical movement and the Gregorian chant. At 
the right of me a Negro priest is singing the chant, in front of me 
a Japanese, and back of me an Italian theologian. I experience and 
fully realize for the first time in my life what it means to be a 
member of the Catholic Church.”’ 

re) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY FOR THE GRADE CHILDREN 


Dear O. F.:—Will you kindly help me to solve a difficult problem? 
It is my duty as an assistant priest to spend a half hour every day in 
one of the classes of our parish school, i.e., half hour in the commercial 
class on Fridays, an equal amount of time in the eighth grade on Wed- 
nesday, etc. I would like to utilize these weekly visits to the school in 
giving the pupils an appreciation of the liturgy. But I am at a loss 
just how to begin and what method to use. I would be willing to supply 
the children with suitable liturgical booklets providing they would not 
cost more than ten cents per copy. Your advice in this difficulty as to 
what I should do in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and commercial grades, 
one period a week in the matter of liturgical instructions will be deeply 
appreciated. 





Now Joney A CURATE 

(Our correspondent has been referred to the small five or ten-cent 
booklets published by The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. It was 
also suggested to him that he begin with the Mass (Small Catechism of 
the Mass has eleven lessons for as many weeks); then continue with The 
Gift of Life (on Baptism), which ought to last four or five periods; 
finally with The Seal of the Spirit (on Confirmation), for three or four 
weeks. The addition of God’s Healing (on the Last Rites) would be 
good for five or six weeks more.—Ed.) 


A LAY READER’S COMMENT 


Dear O. F.:—What an apostolate yours is, and what comfort full of hope 
it affords the soul that is trying to assist in the spirit of the Church 
at daily Mass and is confronted with the perpetual Requiems; and just 
now, during the month of October, the Rosary, Litany and prayer to 
St. Joseph with but a brief pause at the Consecration! 


Very gratefully yours, Miss T. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PEREGRINUS GOES ABROAD. By the Reverend Michael An- 
drew Chapman. With four diagrams; 12mo, cloth bound, x-278 pages. 
Price, $2.00 net. Published by Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 52 Barclay St., 
New York City. 


In Peregrinus Goes Abroad the author of Peregrinus Gasolinus has 
gathered together a number of his sketches on liturgics, in the restricted 
sense of ceremonial, and has added a series of observations in a straight- 
forward, unadorned style. The work is divided into three parts. First, 
“See America First,” is a continuation of the author’s apparently whim- 
sical, quasi-narrative, yet eminently practical suggestions for the proper 
carrying out of the sacred ceremonies of the Church. Again we meet 
“the Liturgiologist” and “the Antiquary” of The Acolyte sketches in 
this part; also in the second, entitled ““Peregrinus Goes Abroad.” In the 
latter we have a delightful travelogue on church buildings, landscaping, 
Mass aboard ship, celebrets, Latin conversation, altars, servers vs. altar- 
boys, relics and reliquaries, doing as the Romans do, holy places, seeing 
the Pope, and what not. The third part is “Peregrinus’ Note Book,” in 
which “the Liturgiologist” and “the Antiquary” no longer appear, but 
make way altogether for the author’s own straightforward observations 
on liturgy, and in which he appears in all didactic seriousness. 

Father Chapman himself says: “This volume, like its predecessor, 
has been submitted to an eminent liturgiologist, professor of the subject 
in one of our major seminaries, and with his kindly aid made as ‘fool 
proof’ as possible.” 

Although an index would have been a desirable feature of this book, 
the entertaining nature of at least the first two parts seems to have — 
precluded its addition. RCB 


A MANUAL OF PRAYERS. For the use of the Catholic Laity. 
Prepared and Enjoined by Order of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more. In various bindings, 832 pp. Published by the John Murphy Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The newest edition of the Manual of Prayers contains the Proper 
of the Mass, in English, for Sundays and the principal feasts; i.e., 
Introits, Collects, Epistles, Graduals, Gospels, Offertories, Secrets, Com- 
munions and Postcommunions,together with rubrical notes. Instructions 
on the Mass, an explanation of the ceremonies, and the Ordinary of the 
Mass occur in the body of the prayer-book, as well as the hymns and 
sequences for the Church’s seasons. The latest edition of the Manual is 
thus unusually complete. RCB 
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